THE RUSSIANS

that they had to be revised lest revolution follow. But her reign was
marked by the great rebellion of Pugachev which, with a nominal
legitimist aim, was yet popular in origin, promising freedom to the
serfs; it came near to setting the whole country ablaze. Estates were
seized, land owners fled, troops sent out to quell the riots mutinied,
murdered their officers, and joined in the rebellion.

This was one of the crises of. the Russian nation, one of those
sudden upwellings of the old Novgorod spirit of freedom that
punctuate the long and flowing sentences of Russian history. Like
those that went before, it was doomed to failure. The time for break-
ing the autocratic, or even the aristocratic, power wras not yet. The
Russian people had not served their apprenticeship in the arts of
government and expression of view. Their intrusions into the affairs
of the state were largely uprushes of passion that swept all before
them by sheer violence in their initial stages and afterwards col-
lapsed because passion is not a sustained driving force. In a sense the
rebellions that looked so promising in their early stages only pre-
pared further scourgings for the people. They excited the ruling
powers to measures of repression no less cruel and passionate than
the acts of the rebels. And these acts of retribution fell upon a people
worn out after attempting a task beyond their present powers.

Catherine's reign saw the expansion of Russia in many directions.
'Little Russia', the borderland of the south, was brought finally
under the Russian aegis, and the Cossacks were forced, with one or
two minor exceptions, into complete subservience, so that many of
them became the agents of the throne. The First Partition of Poland
occurred. The international prestige of Russia was both advanced
and consolidated. It was indeed a time of greatness. And from
Catherine's time the voice of Russia was listened to with ever-grow-
ing attention in the councils of the world.

This period then may be said to have put the coping stone on the
edifice begun by Peter the Great. But it wras not the building he
had planned. He had been succeeded by architects who had not
understood his plans and who had preferred to amend the master
plan by their own fanciful variations. Thus, fundamentally, it was
an unsound structure, sure to break apart when time and age had
done their work.

It was a period too in which the most important development was
the concentration of unlimited power into the hands of a ruling
class. The Emancipation of the Nobles was effected in February 1796.
It marked the end of an era. Catherine seized power in July of the
same year. Her deeds and achievements are the first fruits of the new
dispensation.
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